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| Selected Norway Maple 
| Forms— 


To Make Your 
Street Plantings With 


Improved Columnar 
Norway 


This Versatile Tree Con- 
flict ” Free! A true columnar form. Not 
ragged grower like the com- 
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‘ mon pyramidal form. Use on 
{| business streets or where 
4 bus & truck traffic is heavy 
r —or shallow setback. 
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“Chas. F. Irish’’ Norway “Almira” Norway “Cleveland” Norway 
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iministration of Trees (Street and Ornamental); and Parks (Municipal and National) in the U. S. 
od Fa Ohio. 


business 
Olmste 
montn } 


A large round headed form 
with upsweeping branches. 
For wide streets. 


Small informal Globe type. 
Use under 20’ wires. Can be 
lifted to 9’ or 10’. 


A beautiful upright oval 
form. Use with shallow set- 
back and narrow treelawn. 


Use Tailored Norways—Not Irregular Seedlings 





7621 Lewis Road 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF “TAILORED TREES” 


leidward lel, a & pn 7 
“The “Jatlored “/ree Nursery” 


Phone ADams 5-2357 
The Street Tree Capitol of America 


Olmsted Falls, Ohio 


“Tailor Your Streets — Don't Reforest Them’ 
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ALONG THE WA 


® As THIS IS WRITTEN, Nov. 17, we 
have had the MOST WONDERFUL 
FALL in many a year. NOT COLOR 
WISE, it didn’t seem so good generally, 
but, so far at the Rancho we have only 
had about FOUR LIGHT FROSTS. Cool 
nights and days, mostly in the 50’s and 
60’s. LETS HAVE MORE. 


@ The most SCRUMPTIOUS, beautifull- 
est FALL COLOR of any TREE AT THE 
RANCHO, including NYSSA, is a nice 
little specimen of ACER CAPILLIPES. 
The color is a SUNSET ORANGE, yellow 
and red—it is RICH AND BREATH- 
TAKING, then with the STRIPED BARK 
—what a LOVELY TREE. It’s pretty 
close to a big specimen of CRIMSON 
KING—two guesses WHICH ONE gets 
the pitch. 


@ Got FED UP on coffee some time ago 
and decided to “TAKE TEA AND SEE.” 
It’s good but did you EVER SEE any- 
thing SORRIER, SOGGIER OR MORE 
WORN OUT than a beat up TEA-BAG. 
Tried instant Nestea and it DOES THE 
TRICK. 


@ KEITH DAVEY, prez of the WEST- 
ERN SHADE TREE CONFERENCE 
penned AN INVITATION to attend the 
26TH MEETING in SAN FRANCISCO 
beginning May 8th. CAN’T MAKE IT, 
becuz, all things being equal I should be 
GETTING SOME PIX of FLOWERING 
TREES IN EUROPE for the sequel to 
“THE WANDERING ARBORIST etc”. 
This will tentatively be titled “WITH 
THE FLOWERING STREET TREES IN 
EUROPE.” 


@ GEO GRAVES paid his ANNUAL 
VISIT to the Rancho. He PASSED THE 
WORD that a SOPHORA (japonica) ON 
CAPE COD has taken the brunt of a 
NUMBER OF HURRICANES and plenty 
of SALT SPRAY with NO ILL EF- 
FECTS. They like a SANDY SOIL so 
the sea shore should GET A TRIAL with 
this REAL HANDSOME TREE. 


@ You can BELIEVE IT OR NOT but 
that CRAZY REDWOOD grew another 
5’ THIS YEAR. If it keeps up this pace 
pace I’ll have TO REVISE my plans as 
to THE DATE FOR CUTTING the road 
thru THE TRUNK. This could STEP 
IT UP at least 200 YEARS. 


® PAUL TILFORD brought TWO VIS- 
ITING FIREMEN up to the RANCHO 
TREES this fall—_NOEL WYSONG and 
WALT MORROW both got the $64 
TOUR. Come again. 


@ A NEWSPAPER CLIPPING from 
CURT WAGNER in Akron states that 
TWO TREE CHAMPIONS, State of 
Ohio, that is, live in Akron. A 13 ft. cir- 
cumference COPPER BEECH (variety 
not mentioned) 67’ tall and 73’ spread. 
The other is a CYPRESS (Taxodium dis- 
tichum) which is 13’8” in circumference, 
68’ tall—42’ spread. 


B@ That MARY HELLER—the HELLER- 
GRO GAL—sure wouldn’t have ANY 
TROUBLE writing on the HEAD OF A 
PIN—her sig is TEENSY WEENSEY, 
the teensyest we’ve ever seen. She in- 
forms us that LANPHEAR ARBS SUP- 
PLY, So. Euclid is the NEW OHIO 
DEALER for HELLER-GRO. 


With e*eees 
EDW. SCANLON 


@ OH MAMMY—I just received some 
pictures from MR. ALBERT DOOREN- 
BOS, retired PARKS DIRECTOR of 
THE HAGUE, and do they make my 
mouth water—TWO STREETS of PRU- 
NUS AVIUM PLENA, Double Flowered 
Mazzard Cherry—a beautiful, beautiful 
tree (SEE CUTS PAGE 5) and I’m going 
to SHARE THIS LUSCIOUS sight with 
you. The FLOWER IS PURE WHITE, 
looks like a MINIATURE ROSE. 


@ MR. DOORENBOS is DEEPLY IN- 
TERESTED in obtaining SEEDS OF 
VARIOUS STREET TREES to send to 
the PEOPLE OF ISRAEL—he suggests 
MATERIAL FROM TEXAS where the 
CLIMATE IS COMPARABLE—-so if any 
of you guys FROM THE SECOND 
LARGEST STATE would like to collect 
seed for this WORTHY PURPOSE, let 
ME KNOW and thru MR. DOORENBOS 
we shall find out WHERE TO SHIP IT. 


@® MERRY THANKS-MAS everybody— 
this seems like an APPROPRIATE 
GREETING now that the two days are 
BEING OBSERVED TOGETHER. Saw 
a town in Penna where, ON OCT. 30, 
they already had the CHRISTMAS DEC- 
ORATIONS UP—this seems like an 
AWFUL WASTE OF TAXPAYERS 
DOUGH to take those DECORATIONS 
DOWN just for a FEW SHORT WEEKS 
in summer. 


@ MY APOLOGIES to JOHN VAN 
CAMP for not spelling his name JOHN 
VAN CAMP. I spelled it like he was 
THE HEIR to the BAKERY MILLIONS 
and not just plain JOHN VAN CAMP a 
hard working CONSULTING ARBO- 
RIST. See his story on STREET TREES 
last issue page 13—THAT’S WHY it 
was an UNLUCKY PAGE NUMBER. 


@ The latest REGURGITATION seen 
on TV is an OIL COMPANY telling you 
how “ATTRACTIVE” their OIL CANS 
ARE. How about a HAND PAINTED 
garbage can? 
@ Well, I HAVE A VISA to enter 
HUNGARY—BUDAPEST—on the SEC- 
OND INSTALLMENT of the “TREE 
SLEUTHING” expedition. Have to get 
an O. K. from the HUNGARIAN GOV’T. 
Also WANT TO GO to PRAGUE. There 
should be some nice examples of SMALL 
TREES ON STREETS in both places. 


——_——— 
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™@ The XMAS CARD at the BOTTOM 
OF THIS PAGE is going to HAVE TO 
DO the job for us this year. It’s a 
HECK OF A JOB getting out a mess of 
those things and while it’s a NICE 
GESTURE, still added to MANY 
OTHER THINGS it makes work and 
takes time that somehow seems to be 
becoming an item of SHORT SUPPLY. 


@ On page 16 note a headline “THE 
BRANCHES OF THE LAW.” This is 
a feature that WILL RUN EVERY 
ISSUE. The author, HOWARD NEW- 
COMB MORSE, is a noted jurist. I 
HAVEN’T ASKED him but maybe we 
could GET SOME QUESTIONS going. 
If YOU HAVE ANY send them in and 
WE SHALL SEE. Let me know WHAT 
YOU THINK of this COLUMN. 





A Merry Xmas 
ann 
A Happy New Year 
Gn All 


FROM THE RANCHO 
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THERE WILL ALWAYS BE TREES 

At the expense of being ostracized by fellow Hibernians 
we must state that a year ago last Fall we found out, even in 
five days why there will “always be an England.” It is a 


magnificient, sedate, slightly austere country. It has a well 
kept charm which of course many centuries of culture has 
imparted. 

In great part we attribute this charm and loveliness to 
its trees. Not necessarily to the huge magnificient beeches 
and many other large species but mostly to the vast numbers 
of small flowering trees with which the landscape abounds. 
These small trees, cherries, hawthorns, magnolias, Asiatic 
maples, ete., of course caught our eye and fancy as could be 
expected by anyone who has followed, or is familiar with the 
editorial policy of this magazine for the past twenty years. 

Quite frequently in this country we hear someone get up 
and grandeloquently declare that overhead lines should be 
placed underground. A little intelligent thinking before 
making such remarks would quickly convince the proponent 
that such a program would not only be almost physically im- 
possible but financially would be more costly than all the silly 
moon rockets that will be built and exploded for the next 


five years. Also we hear that some one of these days electric 
power may be transmitted like radio—don’t hold your breath 
for this to happen — but say the dilletantes, we could then 


have our big beautiful shade trees. This too we know is silly 
because of the many other conflicts caused by these forest giants 
—on streets. 


But even supposing the ultimate flight of fancy were to 
be realized—radio—like transmission of power (for want of 
a technical term), there will always be trees. And smail 
trees at that. It is an almost impossible thing to try and mix 
a modern city with a forest—the public realizes this, and as 
soon as some of the planners find out there are other species 
besides American elm, London Plane, etc., the turn to sensible 
trees will be complete. 


There will always be trees—for sure. Can you imagine 
a home, a street, a park or a whole city without trees. Just 
think about it. A city without trees would be horrible, ugly, 
unhealthy, or just plain obnoxious. But there are too many 
sensible people in public life (you only read about the nit 
wits in the newspapers) who appreciate the public need for 
trees. And there are the thousands of good citizens who just 
need a little stirring up, plus sound facts, not “facts” that 
will stock on hand, given this they will work on reluctant 
city fathers. We know this is being done, but it requires 
stirring. 

Yes, even with no wires the need for trees would be 
just as great as it ever was—but of course we know we have 
been asleep and remiss in this civic need—our cities need trees 
badly, most of them are so ugly. 


— 
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Ralph Cornell Honored 


LY 


Ralph _ Cornell 
(left) eminent 
American Land- 
scape Architect 
and member of 
TREES Magazine 
Advisory Council 
is presented honor 
award of the 
California Council 
of Landscape Ar- 
chitects by Pres. C. 
Whitney Mason. 
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Preree tes 


Re ope apcnnee 


HONOR AWABD 


Landscape Architects Meet 


Courtland P. Paul, Pasadena land- 
scape architect, is the new president of 
the California Council of Landscape 
Architects, elected at its fourth annual 
convention at El Mirader Hotel in 
Palm Springs, October 16 through 19. 


Paul succeeds C. Mason Whitney of 
Berkeley as president. Other new of- 
ficers are: Theodore Osmundson, Jr., 
San Francisco, vice-president ; and Lynn 
M. F. Harriss, Oakland, executive sec- 
retary. 

The landscape architects took action 
to urge that California’s new 12,500- 
mile freeway program be so planned as 
to preserve the natural beauty of the 
State and provide a scenic showcase for 
visitors. They resolved to support the 
new California Roadside Council 
“Beautiful Highways” program which 
includes the landscaping of freeways, 
centrol of billboards on the new inter- 
state highway system in California, and 
a state wide anti-litter campaign. 


First annual honor awards of 
C.C.L.A. for outstanding service to the 
profession were given to Ralph D. 
Cornell of Los Angeles, Dr. John W. 
Gregg and Professor Emeritus Harry 


W. Shepherd, both of Berkeley. 


Public relations for landscape archi- 
tects was the principal theme of the 
meeting, with stress being placed by 
speakers on creating a_ better under- 
standing of the work and value of the 
profession in making California a more 
beautiful place in which to live and 
work. 


Dr. Robert Fencon Craig of the 
University of Southern California made 
the principal address at the_ kickoff 
luncheon on Friday, emphasizing the 
need for close cooperation between land- 
scape architects, architects, engineers, 
landscape and irrigation contractors, and 
others in allied fields to insure that the 
public receives the finest in professional 
skills in future landscaping develop- 
ment. 

Craig warned against a tendency in 
some public agencies for “empire build- 
ers’ to bypass the services of landscape 
architects and contractors and conduct 
their own landscaping programs on a 
“green thumb” basis, resulting in poor 
planning and waste of public funds. 


Raymond E. Page, Sr., of Beverly 
Hills, member of the California State 
Board of Landscape Architects, cau- 
tioned the group that their legal re- 
sponsibilities required written contracts 
with clients and close study of local and 
State building codes. 


Gordon Whitnall, planning  con- 
sultant and landscape architect; Robert 
Hamill, southwest editor of Sunset 
Magazine; Phillip J. Daniel, Los 
Angeles architect; and Andre Ana- 
stasion, Los Angeles public relations 
counsellor, were among the other speak- 
ers. All stressed the need for landscape 
architects to widen public understanding 
and acceptance of their profession. 


The next convention is to be held in 
Yosemite on October 15 through 17 of 
next year, 


Dick Campana 
To Maine 


Dr. Richard Campana, Associate 
Plant Pathologist on the staff of the 
Illinois Natural History Survey, has 
been appointed head of the Department 
of Botany and Plant Pathology at the 
University of Maine. In addition to 
serving as Professor of Botany and 
Head of the Department of Botany and 
Plant Pathology in the College of 
Agriculture, Dr. Campana will be Head 
of the Department of Botany and Plant 
Pathology in the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 


aN 


Dr. Richard Cam- 
pana University of 
Maine. 


LY 





A native of metropolitan Boston, Dr. 
Campana received a BS in Forestry 
from the University of Idaho in 1943. 
Following the war he was on the teach- 
ing staffs of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and North Carolina State Col- 
lege. He received both master’s and 
doctorate degrees in forest pathology 
from Yale University. Recipient of a 
research fellowship during doctorate 
study at Yale, he was also assistant 
forest pathologist in the Division of 
Forest Pathology, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for three years. 
Since coming to Illinois in 1952 he has 
been concerned primarily with research 
and education on the two lethal elm 
diseases, elm phloem necrosis and Dutch 
elm disease. Currently serving as presi- 
dent of the Illinois Technical Foresters 
Association, vice president of the Mid- 
western Chapter of the National Shade 
Tree Conference, member of the Board 
of Governors and chairman of the 
Nomenclature and Standards Commit- 
tee of the National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence, he is senior author of “Guide for 
Community-wide Control of Dutch Elm 
Disease,” a brochure recently published 
by the Midwestern Chapter of the Con- 
ference. Dr. Campana has studied the 
spread of Dutch elm disease in Illinois 
intensively and has been most active to- 
ward informing the public in Illinois 
about the nature of the disease and the 
methods for its control. 
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Elms Susceptible To Dutch Elm Disease 
And Elm Phloem Necrosis 


RICHARD CAMPANA, PH.D. 
ds Plant Pathologist 


Illin Natural History Survey 


All el yecies, varieties and hybrids 
are repo! » be susceptible to Dutch 
elm d some degree. However, 
within years various reports have 
been circulated that certain species, 
varieties ybrids are either highly 
resistant immune to the disease. 
While reports of resistance are 
based on luine research, for others 
there evidence to warrant such 
claims, for some there is evidence to the 


contrary reports of immunity are 


most cert unwarranted. Even the 
very re int European elms, the 
Buisman Schwarz varieties of 
Ulmus « folia are not considered to 
be immun [In response to numerous 
inquiries in recent years about elms re- 
sistant or immune to Dutch elm disease, 
the Illinois Natural History Survey has 
observed recorded cases of natural 
infection by the Dutch elm disease 
fungus of elms reported at one time or 
another resistant or immune to the 
disease. 

Both A elm species, Ulmus par- 
vifolia (Chinese) and U. pumila 
(Siberian), considered to be quite re- 
sistant to Dutch elm disease, appear to 
be more frequently infected than ex- 
pected frem previous reports. In ad- 
dition, ultimate death of these species 
from the disease has been observed in 
some instances, 

Althous the American elm (U. 
americana) and all its varieties are con- 


sidered to most susceptible of all elm 


species, is an impression that the 
Augustine Ascending Elm (a horticul- 
tural vat of Ulmus americana) is 
resistant or immune to the disease. Dur- 
ing the three years the Dutch elm 


disease f is has been isolated from at 


least twe \ugustine Ascending Elms, 
nine of wl subsequently died (Fig. 
1). Not has the number of such 
trees affect y Dutch elm disease in- 
creased ¢ ear, but in July of 1958, 


the ori 11, parent Augustine Ascend- 


ing Eln Normal, Illinois, showed 
sympton f wilt and specimens of the 
wilting hes yielded the Dutch elm 
fungus ratory culture. 

The A ne Ascending Elm is also 
known usceptible to elm phloem 
necros re all other varieties of 
American Che Augustine Ascend- 
ing Eln successfully inoculated 


Fig. 1. Initial wilt- 
ing of an Augus- 


tine Ascending 
Elm from which 
the Dutch elm 


disease fungus was 
isolated. The tree 
died subsequently. 


a 


with the elm phloem necrosis virus by 
Dr. J. C. Carter, Plant Pathologist of 
the Illinois Natural History Survey, in 
one of eight trees grafted several years 
ago. In addition, Dr. Carter was able 
to make a positive diagnosis of phloem 
necrosis from a large trunk specimen 
sent him by Mr. William Beaudry of 
the Augustine Ascending Elm Research 
Associates, Inc. The trunk specimen was 
reported to have been obtained from an 
affected Augustine Ascending Elm on 
the grounds of the Governor’s Mansion 
at Springfield, Illinois. More recently 
the writer made an additional positive 
diagnosis of phloem necrosis of one of 
three dead or dying Augustine descend- 
ing Elms at the Executive Mansion in 
Springfield. One tree was completely 
dead and a positive diagnosis for any 
disease was not possible. The second 
tree, although not completely dead, was 
so badly riddled with galleries of the 
smaller European elm bark beetle (Sco- 
lytus multistriatus) between the bark 
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and wood that diagnosis of phloem ne- 
crosis, while indicative was not positive. 
The third tree was dying and had 
phloem discoloraticn and wintergreen 
odor typical for positive diagnosis of 
phloem necrosis. 

Propagation of the Augustine Ascénd- 
ing elm is accomplished only through 
vegetative methods, all individuals hav- 
ing their basic origin in the parent tree 
in Normal, and trees so propagated are 
identical genetically to the parent tree. 
In the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, it is assumed that all Augustine 
Ascending Elms are as highly susceptible 
to Dutch elm disease and elm phloem 
necrosis as are all other varieties of the 
American elm. 

Reports that Chinese-American hy- 
brid elms are immune or resistant to the 
disease has led to much misunderstand- 
ing among buyers of these elms when 
the trees have become affected by the 
disease. Many buyers are not aware 

(Continued on Page 19) 


PLANT AMERICA — WISELY 
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Subsurface Problems of Trees 
And Utility Structures 


By SAMUEL S. Baxter, 


Water Commissioner, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


(Paper presented from Proceedings First 
Street Tree and Utility Conference, 
March 3-4, 1955) 

Mr. SAMueL S. Baxter: Mr. An- 
derson, ladies and gentlemen: It is 
rather obvious to all of you that most of 
the speakers and most of the persons 
attending the Conference are either 
power company men or arborists or those 
interested in street lighting. How I ever 
got in here, being a person interested in 
the operation of water and sewer works, 
I don’t know. In the past I have done 
a fair amount of street lighting and | 
tried to get that in my paper to show 
my erudition. 

It happens I am a member of the Fair- 
mount Park Commission, which has a 
decent park. We also have jurisdiction 
over street trees, so where there is a prob- 
lem of water and sewers I have made a 
few comments about trees to show how 
little I know about that subject, too. 


(Laughter) 


The original and fundamental purpose 
of a street was to provide light and air 
to abutting properties, and permit ac- 
cess to’ these properties. We have long 
since passed this concept. 

Streets are now thoroughfares, al- 
though we are now swinging the pendu- 
lum in the reverse way to discourage 
through travel. Parking is another prob- 
lem, which was not a problem a half 
century ago. 

The use of streets by utilities of all 
kinds has added other problems to those 
who must solve and live with our com- 
plex municipal operations. Water and 
sewer lines with their attendant appur- 
tenant services to buildings, underground 
power and communication lines, and 
other miscellaneous structures require 
careful technical attention, if they are 
all to get into the same street and give 
service. 

Other utilities are overhead, with their 
own problems. The overhead and under- 
ground facilities are often tied together, 
and are of such nature that underground 
lines may go aerial, and vice versa, if 
such solution is expedient. 

Into this picture comes the street tree. 
It has some relation to the original idea 
that a street should provide light and ait 
to abutting properties. It is probably not 
the necessity that water, sewer, or power 
lines are, but the street tree is a very de. 


sirable amenity in a street, and cannot be 
ruthlessly pushed aside. 

In this problem, the street tree has one 
basic shortcoming. It must occupy space 
both above the street and below the 
street, and both of these at the same lo- 
cation. If someone could devise a tree 
whose trunk could exist at one location, 
and its branches and roots at other loca- 
tions, there would be little need for this 
paper. 

The purpose of this paper is to dis- 
cuss the interrelation of underground 
utilities and street trees, and some of the 
problems which are involved. Since 
water and sewer lines give rise to most 
of these problems, no attempt will be 
made to discuss the matter of other 
utilities. 

Circumstances vary somewhat between 
water and sewer lines. There are also 
distinct problems between original con- 
struction on one hand, and operating 
problems on the other. 

It is not news to tell this group that 
tree roots have an affinity for water and 
will seek that water wherever it may 
be found in the ground. Water and 
sewer lines can provide such water, both 
in the main lines and in the laterals and 
service pipes which connect to abutting 
properties. 

On the construction side, trouble is 
generally encountered in the old sections 
of our towns and cities, where properties 
have been built and street trees planted 
for years before an underground sewer 
system was installed. There are also the 
very old streets in which the sewers have 
been built years ago, and in which trees 
have been installed, but where the cities 
are facing the problem of reconstruction 
of these old sewers. In such cases, the 
existence of tree roots may pose some 
problems. 

A well maintained water system poses 
little operating problems, which involve 
tree roots. Such systems operate under 
pressure with tight joints. Leaks or 
breaks in the pipes are generally noticed 
through the appearance of water at the 
surface or by reduction in pressures. In 
such cases, repairs can be made before 
tree roots can search for the water which 
leaks into the ground. 

There are some places, however, where 
leaks, particularly in water mains, may 
run off into underground streams or into 
the sewers without appearing on the sur- 
face, or without causing undue pressure 
drops. Most well-run water utilities con- 
duct continuous underground surveys to 
find such leaks, and they normally pre- 


sent no problem in connection with street 
trees. 

Sewers, both main line and house lat- 
erals, pose an entirely different problem. 
These sewers do not operate under pres- 
sure and do not have tight joints, as com- 
pared to those in water lines. Small de- 
fects in the sewers or laterals may cause 
only a small amount of sewage to flow 
into the ground. In many cases, the open- 
ing into the sewer line or lateral may be 
above the flow line and no ordinary 
means will detect the break or opening in 
the joint. The joint opening may be 
either an actual void or may involve 
porosity in the join material. 

Through the means which nature has 
given to trees to find moisture, roots will 
seek the wet soil in the vicinity of such 
open lines and will gradually enter the 
sewers or laterals through some type of 
opening. In some dry ground, the man- 
ner in which tree roots will force their 
way through slightly porous joint ma- 
terial in order to seek the moisture in 
the line is almost unbelievable. In the 
older suburbs of Philadelphia, instances 
have been found where a growing tree 
root under a sewer lateral has forced the 
lateral upward sufficiently to open a 
joint and thus admit smaller roots. 


Some trees have a far greater capacity 
for searching for openings in sewer lines 
than others. In the eastern part of the 
country, with which the writer is fa- 
miliar, the poplar and willow trees are 
especially bad actors. Roots from these 
trees will in time completely clog small 
pipe sewers and sewer laterals. In some 
cases, the complete filling of the pipe is 
such that replacement seems the only 
way to correct the situation. 

There are several ways in which the 
tree root problem can be combatted in 
sewer lines. The first solution is to make 
the sewers and laterals as tight as pos- 
sible. This solution involves economic 
decisions, since normal sewer construc- 
tion costs will not permit sewer lines to 
be built which will meet every possible 
tree root condition. 

The use of vitrified clay pipe for sewer 
laterals is a perfectly proper one where 
joints are properly made, and where se- 
vere root problems do not exist. The use 
of cast iron soil pipe may be justified 
in the presence of very severe root con- 
ditions, but it is also necessary that joints 
be made tight, and remain tight. 

In Philadelphia, practice on vitrified 
pipe lateral joints for many years called 
for some type of jute gasket, and a Port- 
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land cement 
struction w 
the pipe coul: 


yrtar facing. Such con- 
id and any movement of 
cause an opening in the 


joint. It was also difficult to obtain the 
best workmanship at the bottom of the 
pipe, with some resultant leakage, and 
attraction of roots. 

Within nt years, Philadelphia has 


adopted fo 
concrete and 
in diamete1 
has 
openings and 
shaped-asbest 


bell and spigot joints in 
itrified pipe under 42 in. 
semi-flexible joint which 
| results in preventing 
leakage. In this method, a 
type material is placed 
the annular space at the 
poured bituminous joint 
then poured in such manner 


given 


and caulked 
joint. A hot 
compound Is 


as to completely seal the joint. 

The second solution concerns the 
choice of the street trees themselves. 
Certainly poplar and willow trees do not 


belong in any locations near sewer lines, 


or near sidewalk paving. Each locality 
must m:ke its choice to suit the individ- 
ual loca*ion. In Philadelphia, the Fair- 
mount Park Commission, which has 
jurisdiction over street trees, is concen- 


trating on Red Oak, Pin Oak, Gingko, 
Norway Maple, European Linden, and 
Silver ].inden. These choices have not 
been made primarily because of under- 
ground conditions, but these trees give a 
minimum of underground trouble, con- 
sistent with their other uses. 

The third solution concerns the loca- 
tion of the tree with reference to the 
sewer It is probable that not 
too much thought has been given to this 
point. This is so, no matter whether 
the tree or the sewer came first. 

Many cities, such as Philadelphia, have 
a complete and comprehensive control 
of underground utilities. Locations are 
planned and allocated far in advance of 
construction, and real efforts are made 
to see that these utilities do not conflict 
with one another in horizontal, vertical, 
or lateral location. Similarly, considera- 
tion is given to proper spacing of utility 
structures which may interfere with one 


' , 
lateral 


another because of the nature of the 
service involved. 

Many cities also have comprehensive 
and adequate street tree ordinances and 
regulations. Much thought is given to 


the type of tree, spacing, the leaf prob- 
lem, and similar matters. There may be 
some consideration given to underground 
structures. 


As a general rule, however, the street 
tree control and underground utility con- 
trol have not been integrated, or has 
close liaison been established between the 
agencies involved. This is a field where 


some progress might be made. 

In most cases, the tree is located to co- 
incide with some spacing requirement, 
to miss a driveway or utility pole, or to 
bear some relation to a building. Consid- 
eration of the location of the sewer 


lateral comes last, if at all. 
And the fault is not entirely that of 


the tree planter. If the tree exists before 


sewer location, the lateral location is 
fixed primarily by the shortest distance 
from the sewer to the building, without 
too much thought being given to tree 
roots. 

A fourth solution involves a continu- 
ing program of maintenance, both on 
main sewer lines and on laterals, at 
those locations where the tree root prob- 
lem is present. There is real value in 
clearing and removing tree roots in 
the early stages before they completely 
block the sewer lines themselves, or be- 
fore they restrict the size of the pipe 
enough to cause blockage by paper and 
other material in the sewer. 

Modern machines have been developed 
for cleaning main sewer lines. In addi- 
tion to cleaning out obstructions, they 
also cut out material, including tree 
roots. 

In the same manner, cutting machines 
have been devised for use by plumbers 
on the smaller house laterals. When 
used in time, they can prevent the more 
expensive job of tearing up the street in 
order to renew the line. 

Mr. John W. Hood, Superintendent 
of Sewage Treatment at Ridgewood, 
New Jersey, describes an_ interesting 
method of controlling sewer roots, which 
was published in 1948 as Special Report 
No. 5 of the American Public Works 
Association. Mr. Hood’s method calls 
for the placing of copper sulphate in the 
sewers, both in main line and house 
connections. 

In this method, Mr. Hood used crys- 
tals of CuSO*. At times of low flow, 
these are placed in the main sewers in 
fairly large quantity, and are flushed 
through the water closets in smaller 
quantities to clear out tree roots in the 
house laterals. 

This conference will be interested in 
the effect of Mr. Hood’s method on the 
trees. He says that “There just isn’t any 
to report.” Copper sulphate apparently 
kills only the local roots which are in the 
sewer. There was no discoloration of 
leaves noted. 

Editors Note: 

Copper sulphate should not be used 
where septic tanks are in service. 

Mr. Hood’s report brings out a point 
which is of importance to operators of 
sewage treatment plants. This is that 
tree roots not only cause blocked sewers 
with the resultant local trouble, but be- 
cause the time of transit to the treatment 
plant is greatly increased by the slow 
rate of flow, the sewage arrives stale 
rather than fresh, and presents real 
problems and nuisance in the operation 
of the plant. 

Construction work, for sewers, water 
lines, and other utilities is complicated 





by the presence of street trees. The prob- 
lem presents itself in several ways. 
Where the new work is close to the line 
of trees, the roots must be cut where 
they cross the trench or else protected in 
some manner. The importance of this 
problem varies with the size of the 
trench and the size of the tree. One of 
the solutions is to undercut the tree 
roots with a ladder type ditching ma- 
chine. 

Of lesser frequency is the condition in- 
volving large and deep excavations 
which require heavy machine and long- 
boomed cranes. In this type of work, it 
is generally necessary to perform a 
rather drastic pruning operation before 
the work begins, in order that the trees 
would not be damaged by the operation 
of the equipment. 

The benefits of street tree location in 
other areas than immediately adjacent to 
the curb are many. Most of them invoive 
such things as overhead utility lines, 
street lighting and traffic safety. Such 
location will also be of real benefit dur- 
ing construction or reconstruction work 
in the street, both to the utility work 
and the tree itself. Where curb planting 
is necessary, much benefit will derive 
from the use of the smaller trees, with 
their smaller root systems, which are the 
subject of this conference. 


Work Aloft 

The versatility of aerial lifts for line 
work was highlighted by a recently pro- 
duced motion picture titled “Work 
Aloft,” shown at the recent conference 
of the Engineering and Operation Sec- 
tion of the Southeastern Electric Ex- 
change. 

The film was shown as part of a panel 
discussion on “Aerial Lifts as an Aid to 
Linemen.”’ Panel members included C. 
Clyde Crockett, Superintendent of 
Transportation for Louisiana Power 
and Light Company, New Orleans, La., 
and David Richey, Chief Engineer for 
Emhart Manufacturing Company, Sky- 
worker Division. S, B. Doss, Sky- 
worker’s General Sales Manager, served 
as moderator. 

Following showing of the film, panel 
members, in response to questions, pro- 
vided additional explanations of how 
Skyworkers have been widely used to 
achieve savings up to 50 per cent in 
of line work. The panel then 
pointed out that aerial lifts have made 
it possible to utilize highly experienced 
men aloft far beyond the time when 
these linemen would normally give up 
climbing. 

An interesting development over the 
past four year, panel members stressed, 
has been the sharp decrease in cost of 





costs 


aerial lifts resulting from a constantly 


increasing acceptance of this equipment 
by utilities throughout the country. 
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Insect Pests of Honey-Locust Trees 


By Dona.p L. ScHUDER, 
Purdue University 


(Reprinted from the Arborist’s News, 
Vol. 23, No. 5) 


Honey-locust, particularly the clones 
of the thornless variety such as “Mo- 
raine,” “Imperial,” and “Sunburst,” are 
becoming increasingly popular as shade 
and ornamental trees. Correlated with 
the increased planting of these trees, 
there is a corresponding increase in the 
kinds and numbers of insect pests which 
attack them in Indiana, and presumably 
also in other states. This is a typical in- 
sect-plant relationship for whenever any 
crop, whether it be trees or grain, is 
grown intensively, the insect problems 
increase in proportion. With an extreme 
use of clonal propagations, the problem 
is often multiplied many-fold, since clo- 
nal populations are all alike. Insect and 
disease problems may develop rapidly and 
wipe out the entire plant population. 
The preceeding example is exactly the 
opposite effect to that where a mono- 
typic species is concerned for the latter 
are usually disease and insect free, for 
example: ginkgo, metasequoia and kat- 
sura tree. 


During the past several years, several 
different insects have been found attack- 
ing honey-locust and its varieties in 
Indiana. Because of their potential im- 
portance in new home plantings, it was 
thought desirable to call attention to 
these pests. 


The Mimosa webworm, Homadaula 
albizziae Clarke, attacks both mimosa 
and honey-locust in the southern half 
of the state and has been present in the 
Indianapolis area since 1953. The in- 
sect is present in most southern states 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi 
River. The injury by the second genera- 
tion of this caterpillar is particularly 
noticeable in August. 


The moths have a wingspread of %4 
inch and are silver-gray with the wings 
lightly stippled with black spots. The 
moths appear in June and lay their eggs 
on the foliage. Each female lays 50 to 
60 eggs. The eggs hatch in two to three 
days. The larvae are dark brown, dif- 
fused with pink and about % inch long. 
They feed in colonies in the webbing 
spun over the foliage and skeletonize the 
underside of the leaflets. The injured 
leaflets turn brown and give a brown 
appearance to the entire tree as if it had 
been scorched by fire. In mid-summer 


the larvae pupate either in the web or 
drop to the trunk or soil where they 
spin flimsy cocoons in cracks and crevices 
of the bark or in the ground cover. The 
second generation adults emerge in early 
August and the cycle is repeated. There 
is a partial third generation as far 
north as Kentucky. The insect winters 
as a pupae in debris. 


Injury by the mimosa webworm can 
be prevented by spraying susceptible 
species and varieties in mid-June and 
mid-August with either DDT, toxa- 
phene or lead arsenate. (Westcott, 
1956). As many as three sprays per 
season may be needed. Make the appli- 
cations in mid-June, mid-July and late 
August. 


The honey-locust borer, Agrilis diffi- 
cilis Gory, was found attacking vigorous- 
ly growing honey-locust trees at Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, in 1956. The larval stage is 
a typical flat-headed borer which bur- 
rows beneath the bark and eventually 
girdles the tree. One of the first sym- 
toms of infestation by this borer is the 
exudation of large quantities of gum 
around infested nodes. The adult beetles, 
which emerge in June, are about % inch 
long, elongate and black with a metallic 
lustre. There is one generation annually. 
No control measures are known at 
present. Lindane sprays did not control 
established infestations. A spray of 
ethylene dibromide emulsion may prove 
to be effective. (Blatchley and Leng, 
1916, Westcott, 1956). 


The honey-locust pod gall, Cecido- 
myia gleditshiae O. S., was first observed 
in 1866 and is common on honey-locust 
in Connecticut, New York, New Jersey 
and Indiana. The leaflets are folded 
along the central vein so that the edges 
are brought together and form a pod-like 
gall. One to three larvae develop within 
a gall and the adult flies emerge in June 


and July. Cook, 1905). 


The honey-locust mite, Eotetranychus 
multidigituli (Ewing) (Tetranychus el- 
lipticus Garman), has defoliated thorn- 
less honey-locust almost annually in the 
area of Lafayette since 1949. Studies 
in Illinois also indicate that this mite 
can cause serious damage to the honey- 
locust (English and Snetsinger, 1957). 
Defoliated trees usually leaf out again in 
late summer, but are generally weakened 
as a result of the early defoliation. In- 
fested leaflets are dappled with yellow 
spots caused by the feeding of the mites. 
Each spot at which one of the mites 
feeds bleaches yellow and the affected 
leaf tissues die and infested leaflets drop 
from the tree. As the infestation devel- 
ops, the entire tree becomes yellow in 


appearance. The elliptical-shaped mites, 
their webbing and pearly, lozenge- 
shaped eggs occur along the mid-vein 
on the abaxial side of the leaf. 


The honey-locust is the only tree 
species attacked by this mite. The honey- 
locust mite has been reported from In- 
diana, Illinois, Ohio, Connecticut, 
Washington, D. C., North Carolina and 
Louisiana. 


The mite can be controlled by apply- 
ing parathion, malathion, aramite, ovo- 
tran or chlorobenzilate early in the 
spring or whenever an infestation de- 
velops. (English and Snetsinger, 1957; 
Schuder, 1950). 


A leafhopper, Empoasca  pergandei 
Gill., frequently attacks the foliage of 
locust and may cause defoliation. Ap- 
plications of DDT serve to protect the 
foliage from attack. 


A number of other insects have been 
noted by various authors as attacking 
honey-locust. These include a number of 
scale insects such as the cottony maple 
scale, Pulvinaria vitis (L); the San 
Jose Scale, Quadraspidiotus perniciosus 
(Comstock); Diaspidiotus osborni 
(Newell and Cockerell) ; Phenacaspis 
spinicola Dietz and Morrison; Chio- 
naspis gleditisiae Sanders; Chionaspis or- 
tholobis Comstock ; and Lecanium caryae 
Fitch. Four species of caterpillars noted 
by various writers as attacking honey- 
locust are the walnut datana, Datana in- 
tegerrima G. and R.; the imperial moth, 
Eacles, imperialis (Drury); and the 
spring and fall cankerworms, Paleacrita 
vernata ( Peck), Alsophila pometaria 
(Harr.) and the bagworm Thyrid- 
pteryx ephemeraeformis (Haw.) 


This array of insect pests is quite 
formidable and suggests that nuserymen 
and landscape designers should not use 
the honey-locust and its varieties ex- 
cessively, lest by so doing they induce a 
catastrophic epidemic of some of the 
afore mentioned undesirable pests. The 
greatest lesson that we should have 
learned from the Dutch elm disease and 
phloem necrosis epidemics is not to over- 
plant any single species. Use the thorn- 
less honey-locust, for it is a fine tree, but 
don’t make mass plantings which may 
turn out to be only a banquet for the 
bugs. 
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Comet Power Scythe 


A compl portable power clearing 
tool of multiple uses has been intro- 
duced to the 1959 market by Comet In- 
dustries, Richmond, Indiana, to be 
known as the Comet Power Scythe, 
MK400 Designed to do the job six 
times as f s present methods using 
weed whips, swing scythes, brush hooks, 
clippers, axes, etc. It is reported that 
this revo ry new low cost tool 
makes light work of ground mainten- 
ance of hon estates, farms, ranches, 
parks, cet s, etc. 

Power the famous Clinton 
AV400 Panther, 2% H.P., 2 cycle en- 
gine known all over for its sturdy con- 
struction, economical servicing, and 
quietness Of operation. 





The Comet Power Scythe in action. 

Power ‘Transmission housing is of 
light weigl ieavy walled, magnesium 
alloy sand ings and aircraft type 
aluminun oy structural tubing. 

The Comet Power Scythe is equipped 
with a 1] [ri-cut weed blade, 40% 
faster in operation than conventional 
rotary ba des and able to cut growth 
up to | liameter. It is further 
stated th he Comet Power Scythe 
light wei; only 28 Ibs.) utilizes 
balanced weight positioning from a 
single poir ulder suspension strap. 

Three a nal accessories makes the 
Comet Pow Scythe a truly versatile 
power t \ 44 tooth, 10” circular 
brush saw e replaces the 11” Tri- 
cut weed le enabling user to cut 
brush ar es up to 6” in a matter of 
seconds 

The TR-500 Trimmer attachment— 
It is repor ; ideal for close trimming 
around st buildings, flower beds, 
and shi 
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Double French White Maz: 





A street of “Gean” or Double Flowered Mazzard Cherries in full 
Hague, Holland. Photo was recently received from Mr. S. G. A 





wonderful tree for streets with low wires. 
small off street park in Rotterdam, Holland in 1957. 





o 
a 

bloom on a street in The 

. Doorenbos retired Parks 
* 
e 


A selection of Prunus avium, this small flowering globe form (P. a. Schnee) should be a 
The tree shown was pictured by the author in a 
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azzard Cherry 


By Epwarp H. ScaNLon 

This beautiful Cherry has been in 
cultivation in Europe for over 300 years. 
According to Rehaler it is believed to 
have been introduced into the United 
States about 1625. If there is any good 
reason why it has not been widely used 
here, as it has been in Europe, par- 
ticularly Holland and England. It was 
known in France as the Double French 
White and was introduced here under 
that name. 

The lower right hand picture, taken 
by the author in Rotterdam, Holland in 
1957, shows the excellent form of this 
tree in a street. The upper photo to the 
left shows a street of compartively young 
trees in full bloom in The Hague. The 
spacing in the right hand picture is 
much better, about 50’, than the smaller 
trees. It is reported that the tree will 
attain a height of 45’-50’. However, 
under street conditions, which are sel- 
dom optimum, it could probably safely 
be used on the basis of a 35’ maximum. 

In spring this beautiful tree is densely 
clothed with small dead-white, double 
flowers that resemble a miniature rose. 
The foliage is bold, to about six inches 
in length and of a good rich green. It 
does not fruit. 

Prunus avium flore pluma is known 
widely thruout Europe where the species 
is indigenous, also in England and 
Western Asia. It is hardy in Zone 3. 

On the basis of the various street 
situations under which we have observed 
this tree on European streets we would 
recommend its use under the following 
conditions. It would be equally desirable 
as a street, park or small home tree. 
On streets it should have a house setback 
of at least 30’—treelawn, 5’ or over, to 
practically no limit. Place at least 30’ 
from street lights— 20’ from _ inter- 
sections—do not use under any but ex- 
tremely high wires at least 45’. 

A splendid dwarf or small informal 
e Globe form was observed in a small off 

street park in Rotterdam. This tree is 
known as Prunus avium Schnee, al- 
though we have failed entirely to find 
any reference to it in the literature (see 
picture lower left). This should be a 
beautiful thing to use under low wires, 
and if worked on 7’ stems should have 
sufficient height to provide street clear- 
ance for any but very high trucks. Under 
conditions where large vehicles use a 
street under consideration, the tree- 
lawn should be wide enough to absorb 
the spread of the tree. It flowers pro- 
fusely which should be a very desirable 
factor and will probably not exceed 16’ 
or 17’ in height and spread if worked 
on a 7’ standard. 
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Massachusetts Tree Wardens 
and Foresters Association 
Convention 


PROGRAM 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1959 


Vorning Session 


9:30—Registration and Inspection of Ex- 
hibits Registration in the lobby, 
$1.00 
Coffee and Donuts (Courtesy of your 
Association). 

10:30 Invocation—Rev. Burton Smith, 
United Presbyterian Church, 
Newton Mass. 
Greetings—Frederick C. Burk, 


President. 
Secretary’s Report—Clifford S. Chater 
lreasurer’s Report— 


Richard T. Ferrara. 
Affiliations Committee— 

Mrs. T. O. Guptill. 
Auditing Committee— 

W. D. Whitcomb 
Legislative Committee— 

Mrs. T. O. Guptill 

[Thomas Morley. 
Educational Committee— 

Gordon King. 
Deceased and Honorary Members— 

John J. Kennedy. 
Announcement of Scholarship 


Awards—Charles Dondero. 
Nomination and Election of Officers 
tor 1959 


11:00—Utilities Program (to be announced) 


New England Tel. & Tel. and 
Boston Edison. 

NOON RECESS—INSPECTION OF 
EXHIBITS. 


1 fternoon Session 
1:30—Improving the Appearance of Your 
Town or City 
Norman Cook, Cape Cod Chamber of 
Commerce, Hyannis, Mass. 


W204... 


2:00—Where do we Stand in Pest Control. 
Dr. Emory D. Burgess, Director, 
Plant Pest Control Division, 
Agricultural Research Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
2:45—Poisonous Plants. 
Dr. Maynard Quimby, 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 
Brookline, Mass. 
3:30—Film (to be announced) 
7 :00—Banquet—Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Presentation of Scholarship Awards. 


PROGRAM 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1959 
Morning Session 

9:00—Registration and Inspection of 


Exhibits. 
Coffee and Donuts (Courtesy of your 
Association). 
10:00 Changing Times Alter Styles in 
Shade Trees. 


Professor H. O. Perkins, Dept. of 
Plant Science, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Conn. 

10:30 Diagnosing Tree Troubles. 

Dr. Richard Campana, Head, Dept. 
of Botany and Plant Pathology, 
Univ. of Maine, Orono, Maine. 

11:00—The National Shade Tree Conference. 
Advantages of Membership and 
Chapter Organizations. 

Dr. L. C. Chadwick, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence, Ohio State Univ., 

Columbus 10, Ohio. 
11:30—Film (to be announced). 

NOON RECESS—INSPECTION OF 
EXHIBITS. 

Afternoon Session 
1:30—Some Factors Influencing Tree 
Growth. 

Professor John H. Noyes, Extension 
Forester, Univ. of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Mass. 

2:15—Shade Tree and Other Insect Pests 
and Their Control. 

Dr. Ellsworth Wheeler, Professor of 
Entomology, Univ. of Massachu- 
setts, Amherst, Mass. 





PRATT’S 





PRATT’S X 5% 


manutact 


DDT (xylene solvent) is 
| to meet cevtain City or State 
for Dutch elm disease spraying, 


specification 









with or without white oil. Pratt also supplies 
32.4 DDT on order. 

SCALECIDE—The oldest and best known 
dormant spray. Contains 96% highly 
refined, highly paraffinic dewaxed oil. Use 
Scalecid r the control of scale, aphis, 
red mite nd over-wintering insects on 
shade fruit trees, evergreens and or- 


namer 


FOR SAFETY 


spray with Pratt's 


Pratt’s Sprays are formulated for use in mist blowers or 
hydraulic sprayers to give the greatest degree of safety and 
effectiveness for shade trees and evergreens. 


25% 
enviable reputation for safety to the trees, 
conditions of heavy application. Correctly balanced for long 
residual toxicity. This material will stand freezing weather. 





Pratt is basic in Chlordane, Malathion, Lindane, etc. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 
















has created an 
even under 


DDT (petroleum solvent) 








PRATT’'S SUMMER SPRA-OIL—A _ mis- 
cible 97% white oil type summer oil. For 
use in the control of red spider, scale 
crawlers, white fly and as an effective 
ovicide, also used as a dormant spray for 
evergreens where a lighter oil is desired. 


D-X INSECT SPRAY—One of the most 
effective non-poisonous sprays for sucking 
and chewing insects of shade trees as well 
as fruit trees. Contains rotenone, pyrethrum 
and piperonyl cyclonene for great effective- 
ness and safety. 
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FOR YOUR CALENDAR 


Plant Propagators Society, Wade Park 
Manor Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, December 
4-6, 1958. 


Indiana Arborist Association, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana, January 7-9, 
1959. 


New York State Arborists meeting and Short 
Course at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., January 11-13, 1959. 


Fifth Kansas State Shade Tree Conference, 
Kansas State College, January 15-16, 1959. 


Ohio Short Course for Arborists, Landscape 
Gardeners and Nurserymen, Columbus, 
January 19-21, 1959. 


Winter Meeting of The Ohio Nurserymen’s 
Association, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, 
January 21, 22, 23, 1959. 


Winter Meeting National Arborist Associa- 
tion, Williamsburg, Va., February 8, 9, 10, 
1959. 


35th National Shade Tree Conference, De- 
troit, Michigan, August 17-21, 1959. 





HAVE YOU MOVED? 
IF SO 
SEND CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS 
TO 
TREES MAGAZINE 














IMPROVED! 





Er .. ee 

a WO . rm 
New air power 

;improvements mechanize 
trimming economically 


Great new advances in air ‘ 
| powered Limb-Loppers and 
reciprocating saws are 
§ saving thousands of dollars 
H in line clearance and tree 
trimming. 30-50% cost savings 
— easy field replacement of 
all parts—longer service 
life. Put trimming jobs on 
a truly modern, fast, 
mechanized basis! 


aa Write for new Catalog 1-57 





MILLER-ROBINSON CO. 


7007 Avalon Boulevard 


Los Angeles 3, California 


Pioneer and World Leader in Air Powered 
Trimming and Pruning Equipment 





Patronize the Advertisers and Mention TREES 
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PROFIT CHAMPION IN ANY WOODS! Pioneer Chain Saw Model RA gives you fast cutting coupled with stamina that reduces downtime 


to rockbottom. Also available for heavy-duty cutting—Model JC. 


PIONEER CHAIN SAWS— 
BEST WAY TO GET A FULL DAY’S WORK DONE! 





woods -—engineered to be a workhorse of the woods! 


24 woods-tested features provide the kind of power, per- 
formance, and durability that not only trims and cuts 
trees, but labor and maintenance costs as well. 


The Pioneer Chain Saw is a muscle-packed husky that 
takes the strains of tree cutting and trimming in its 
stride. With its strongback construction and Stellite-tipped 
bars, breakdowns become rare. Easy, all-weather starting 
saves you time and effort. Other time-savers are: lubri- 
cation of chain while in operation, and a one-piece 
removable shroud for quick on-the-job servicing. Naturally, 
Pioneer also offers direct drive and high-speed cutting. 


Of course, we can’t go into all 24 Pioneer features in this 
space. However, we’ll be glad to send you an illustrated, 


fact-filled brochure. Write today to: Dept. 1207, Pioneer 
Saws, Division Outboard Marine Corporation, 
Waukegan, III. 


Check these woods-tested features: ¢ Easy, all-weather starting 
e Strongback construction ¢ Speedy accessibility — one-piece 
removable shroud e Fingertip controls e Pioneer-engineered chain 
e Stellite-tipped bars ¢ Safety clutch 


IONEER 


DIVISION OUTBOARD MARINE CORPORATION 











White Oak Resists Wilt Fungus 


G. J. Bart and H. C. Younc 
Back in 1951 and 1952 when Ohio’s 
oak woods were surveyed by airplane to 


measure extent of oak wilt, the 


disease was spotted in 55 counties. Since 


then, this most serious of all oak diseases 
has spread to six more counties. It is 
most widespread in the heart of our 
timber regi namely, in Scioto, Pike 
and Ross Counties. 
Continues f ppear 

A mysterious aspect of the disease is 
this: it continues to crop up in areas 
previously free of wilt, even though 
many miles may separate diseased areas 
from clean ones. Although laboratory 
research at the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station has shown that insects 
can carry spores of the fungus to healthy 
oaks, the method of spread in the woods 
is still unknown. Could it be that 
certain oak trees are carriers of the 
disease without showing symptoms them- 
selves? This is one aspect the Experi- 
ment Stat ; probing. 

Station plant pathologists over the 
past several years have observed white 
oaks which are still living even though 
some branches showed wilt symptoms 
and were diagnosed as having the disease 
as early as 1951. If the past history 
of such trees were unknown, they would 
now be regarded as healthy trees. White 
oaks are more resistant to the destructive 


fungus than are red or black oaks, most 
researchers This resistance has 
not satisfactorily explained, but 
the theory generally proposed is that ob- 
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PROPAGATING 
MATERIAL 


structions in the water vessels of white 
oak stems serve as “locks” which limit 
free and easy movement of the fungus. 

To test this theory an experiment was 
set up to determine how fast the wilt 
fungus moves in white oaks as compared 
to red oaks. Trees, 10 to 12 feet tall, 
growing in the oak wilt nursery at the 
Experiment Station were used for tests. 

Upward and downward movement of 
the fungus was measured. This was 
accomplished by placing spores in small 
cuts made either in the root or just be- 
low the stem tip of the tallest branch of 
both red and white oaks. 

To determine the farthest upward 
and downward advance of the fungus, 
sections of wood were removed at four- 
or six-inch intervals and placed in a 
culture medium. If the fungus is 
present in a wood chip, it will grow up- 
on the culture medium and there be 
readily identified. 

Results show there was little differ- 
ence at the outset of the experiment in 
the rate of spore movement within red 
or white oaks regardless of whether the 
spores were placed in the roots or stem 
tips. But after nine days the wilt fungus 
made outstanding progress in red oaks 
over white oaks. At the end of the ex- 
periment (42 days) the fungus reached 
a maximum height of 174 inches in red 
oaks and only 15 inches in white oaks 
when roots were inoculated. When 
stem tips were inoculated the maximum 
downward movement was 101 inches 
in red oaks and 19 inches in white oaks. 








Forget the word 
LATE PLANTING 
Plant all year with 
protection 


WILT- 
PRUF 


Virtually all sizes and varieties of plant 
material . . . from 40 ft. Pin Oaks to small 
vegetable seedlings . . . have been moved 
successfully even in hottest weather when 
coated with WILT-PRUF! 

Live plants pay dividends . . . dead plants 
profit no one. Keep them alive with Wilt- 


Pruf. 
Wilt-Pruf has many uses . . . any new uses 


you can think of are worth cash to you. 
Write for contest details! 


Nursery Specialty 


Products, Inc. 
Dept. T, Stebbins Road 
Croton Falls, New York 








Most of the red oaks, but none of the 
white oaks, wilted during the 42-days. 

Thus in white oak the wilt fungus 
is definitely limited in its movement 
which may be considered as a type of 
resistance. ‘The reason for this limited 
movement, however, cannot be due en- 
tirely to natural mechanical obstruc- 
tions in the white oak vessels. This was 
demonstrated by the ease with which a 
known concentration of spores sus- 
pended in water could be drawn through 
stem sections of white oak. The num- 
ber of spores in a certain volume of 
water was approximately the same after 
passing through either red or white oak 
stem sections. In other words, there 
was no “screening out” of spores by the 
white oak stem tissue. 

A possible explanation then for the 
apparent resistance of some _ white 
oaks to the oak wilt fungus may be due 
to some substance or substances that 
inhibit rapid growth of the fungus with- 
in the stems. 


Reprinted from Ohio Farm and Home 
Research 


Wright Rebel Saw 
A “Show Me” promotion to give per- 
sonal demonstrations of its reciprocating 
blade portable power saw has been set 
from November | through 8 by the 
Wright Power Saw division of Thomas 
Industries Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 


Lou Turner, Wright Saw sales 
manager, in announcing the “Show Me” 
promotion, said Wright saw dealers 
throughout the nation will participate, 
with particular emphasis on demon- 
stration of the Wright “Super Rebel” 
saw to farmers. 

‘When a farmer can actually use a 
Wright reciprocating blade power saw 
in a demonstration, he can quickly see 
how its light weight, easy portability, 
and ease of use makes the ‘Super Rebel’ 
ideal equipment for the farm,” Turner 
said. 

Thomas Industries, he pointed out, 
has supplied the Wright Saw dealers 
with suggested newspaper advertisement 
material, window banners, a _ promo- 
tional mailer, and has inaugurated its 
own “Show Me” advertisements in farm 
publications. 

He said this was the first time the 
company had developed such an exten- 
sive campaign on a nationwide basis to 
promote the personal demonstration of 
the “Super Rebel” to prospective farm 
customers. 

The Wright saw is the world’s only 
reciprocating blade power saw, and be- 
cause of its blade action is considered to 
be the safest power saw on the market, 
he said. Its ready-to-work weight, in- 
cluding gasoline, grip bar, blade and 
other parts is less than twenty-five 
pounds. 
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Settle Only 


For the Best 
... NATURAL! 
... LASTING! 
... EFFECTIVE! 


Use Green Thumb Peat 


When incorporated in the soil-mix for newly 
planted trees and shrubs it creates an unbeat- 
able rooting medium 


GREEN THUMB AERATES—HOLDS MOISTURE—AIDS ROOTING 


. 97% pure, organic sedge reed, bacterially high content. 
. One cubic foot makes upward to 50 cu. ft. of good soil, or 15 cubic feet of rich organic soil. 
. Excellent natural nitrogen—readiness to use—going to work at once. 


. Delightful flowing into the soil in handling—uniform structure creates maximum economy. 


um Bh WwWNO — 


. Normal moisture holding, with gradual delivery only to soil and plants assure the maximum in plant 
development. 


6. A product processed, based on 30 years proven continuous operation, has a ph of 4.5 to 5.5, that is 
quickly, easily and economically adjusted to needs of any plant material. 


7. The most efficient and economical soil building nature product in existence. 


“Green-Up America With Green Thumb Peat” 
PRICES ON TRUCK OR CAR LOADS ON REQUEST 


GREEN THUMB PEAT-HUMUS CO. 


CAPAC, MICHIGAN 
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THE BRANCHES OF THE LAW 


By Howarp NewcomsB Morse 
Counsellor at Law of the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States of America 
“Encroaching Roots as Rendering 

Owner Liable for Damages” 
In the case of Buckingham vs. Elliott, 


decided by the Supreme Court of Mis- 
sissippi, S. H. Buckingham and T. G. 
and resided upon adjoin- 


Elliott owned 
ing lots in Aberdeen, Miss., Bucking- 


a“ 
(needs... 


berry trees, growing below the surface 
of the ground, crossed the dividing line 
between the lots, invaded Buckingham’s 
premises, penetrated his well, polluted 
the water, and rendered it unfit for 
domestic uses. Buckingham then noti- 
fied Elliott of this invasion and injury 
of his well, and requested Elliott to cut 
down the trees or permit him to cut 
them down. This request Elliott re- 
fused. The white mulberry is a valuable 
ornamental shade tree, quite common in 


Aberdeen. 


ham purchased his house and lot two Upon the refusal of Elliott to permit 
years before Elliott. There were grow- his mulberry trees to be cut down, Buck- 
ing upon Elliott’; lot two white mul- ingham sued Elliott for the damage to 
berry trees, which were planted long his well by the roots of Elliott’s trees. 
before his Buckingham’s purchase. The Circuit Court of Monroe County, 
These trees were situated, one 20 feet Mississippi, rendered judgment in favor 
and the other 17 feet from the dividing of Elliott on the ground that Bucking- 
line between Elliott and Buckingham. ham had no cause of action, and Buck- 

On Buckingham’s lot there was a ingham appealed. The Supreme Court 


of Mississippi reversed the decision of 


three feet from the : 
the lower court and rendered judgment 


between his and Elliott’s 


well of wat 
boundry line 


lots, 20 feet distant from one of the | favor of Buckingham. 
mulberry and 23 feet from the The Supreme Court declared: “We 
other. The water of this well was used are not able to draw a distinction be- 
by Buckingham for domestic purposes tween the roots of a tree which extend 


until some time after Elliott’s purchase 
of his lot, when the roots from the mul- 


into a neighbor’s land and overhanging 
branches .. . It seems to be settled law 


J ote Dn’ ORDERED!” 


Every PORTER PRUNER is designed to ih 
meet the needs of men who have to trim a 
| lot of trees and brush — fast and clean, with 

the least possible effort. Each pruner is made 
to do a particular job better than any other 
— for tree or brush work, for open or thick 
growth — and to stay sharp longer and give 













long trouble-free service. Ask about PORTER j i 
\ PRUNERS — at your dealer’s, or write for A. 
catalog. r | 


They prescribe 


PORTER 


FORESTER BRUSH CUTTER The most practical pruner for all-purpose 
cutting and pruning. It has the exclusive Slide Shift that gives 
’ EXTRA POWER instantly! Leaves flush, flat-topped stumps — 
+ cuts roots — does heavy pruning — cuts up to 2” green wood 

faster, easier. Built the PORTER way, to stay sharp and last 
long. Two sizes — 27” and 34”, 


POLE PRUNERS In the big PORTER line there are Pole Pruners to 
meet any requirement. Heads with long and short arm, with or 
without pulleys, for cutting up to 1” green wood. Two you 
should own are Type QP, with short arm and pulley for cutting 
in thick growth, and Type RP, with long arm and pulley, for 
extra leverage in open growth. 


PRUNERS. 


of course! 





FORESTER 


POINT CUT A versatile pruner, with a long easy reach, and the 
ability to give capacity cuts of 114” at the throat and snip small 
suckers at blade points. Cuts quick and clean, with no damage 
to bark. Light weight — non-tiring action. Blades and handles 
of heat-treated alloy steel. Two sizes — 20” or 24”. 


2890S LOPPING SHEAR Lightweight, tough and perfectly balanced. 
Narrow head gets into difficult crotches. Tough hickory handles 
can be cut to any desired length by user. Cuts up to 1345” with 
POLE PRUNERS minimum effort. 


H. K. PORTER, Inc. 


LOPPING SHEAR 





Somerville 43, Mass. 
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that overhanging branches are a 
nuisance, and it must follow that in- 
vading roots are. The person intruded 
on by branches may cut them off; it 
must be true that one may cut off invad- 
ing roots; it must be true that he who 
is injured by encroaching roots from his 
neighbor’s tree can recover the damages 
sustained from them. The right of 
action seems clear. In determining how 
much the person injured shall recover, 
it may be proper to consider the means 
of protection in his own hands against 
the injury complained of. It is an ad- 
mitted fact in this case that the roots 
of the mulberry trees destroyed the 
well . .. The trees were planted by a 
former owner, but the appellee (EI- 
liott) has no right to maintain and con- 
tinue a nuisance after notice of its 
character and the injury done by it. 
True, he has as much right to shade and 
ornamental trees as his neighbor has to 
his well of unpolluted water; but if in 
the enjoyment of his right he invades 
his neighbor’s, he is answerable for it.” 

The Supreme Court concluded its de- 
cision by quoting the fundamental 
maxim, “So use your own as not to hurt 
another.” 


~~ 
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Spray Computor 

A new pesticide and cost calculator 
has been announced by The Pest-Cal 
Co., Box 551, Lemon Grove, California. 
The company claims quick and accurate 
calculations for dosages of over 70 
pesticides used in household, agricultural 
and weed control work. 





On one side of the circular chart, in- 
secticide formulations are divided into 
emulsifiable concentrates, wettable 
powders and solutions. When the cal- 
culator is rotated to the desired in- 
secticide, rodenticide or herbicide, the 
dosage rate appears in a small window. 
On the reverse side a helpful cost cal- 
culator figures finished spray cost. 

Other features include: BRAB 
chemical soil barrier recommendations, 
several tables of equivalents, and per- 
centages of finished sprays most com- 
monly used for household pest control. 

For further 
company. 


information write the 





Arborist 


Municipal forester, college graduate with 
some years of practical experience. Must 
be able to meet the public and manage 
employees. This is an unusual opportunity 
offering excellent conditions to the right 
party. Reply “Arborist” care of “TREES 
Magazine.” 











FITZHENRY-GUPTILL COMPANY 135 First Street, Cambridge 41, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Hydraulic Sprayers, Mist Blowers and our Stump Remover 


ESTABLISHED 1909 


EAGER BEAVER 
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| MODERN METHOD to REMOVE 
| STUMPS, ONE MAN CONTROL 
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A complete Machine 
Powered by VG4D 
Wisconsin Motor 
ALL Moving parts 
Controlled 
HYDRAULICALLY 





Fingertip Controls 
so Operator can see 


his Work and con- 
trols the Operation 


LARGE STUMPS are re- 
moved 12” below the 
ground in minutes 





Write today for Free 
Illustrated Folder 


The Quickest and Most fconomical Wethod. 


Dealers interested please 
contact FITZHENRY-GUPTILL COMPANY 
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DED in Kansas 


Two nies of the elm tree, phloem 
necros Dutch elm disease, have 
been serious inroads in eastern 
Kansas 

This report of Hugh Thomp- 
son, Kar State College entomologist 
working tree insects and diseases, 
as the result of field observations during 
the summ Che investigations were 
under ispices of the Kansas en- 
tomolo¢g ymmission and the Kansas 
agricultural experiment station. 

Thomp said phloem necrosis is ac- 
tive thr ut most of eastern Kansas, 
while Dutch elm disease is killing trees 
in Leavenworth, Wyandotte, Johnson, 
and Mia ounties. 

The K te entomologist added that 
Dutcl fungus has been _ isolated 
from beetles taken from dead elm 
wood eral additional counties, 
which es that Dutch elm disease 
will be more widespread next year. 

Hon vners and others interested in 
protectil ir trees need to control the 


insects which spread the diseases—in the 


case of Dutch elm disease this is the 
bark be ind in the case of phloem 
necrosis the leafhopper. 

Spray ust will not get the job 
done e case of the bark beetle, 
Thomps« iid. He recommended a 
“sanitation” program with all dead 
wood in which bark beetles can live be- 
ing but buried under at least six 
inches |. This is especially im- 
portant he fall and winter. This 
dead wi iould not be stored for fire- 
wood he bark is peeled away and 
burned ving, however, may be the 
only alt tive where there are too 
many W ns nearby to make a sanita- 
tion pro effective. 

Leafl that spread phloem 
necros winter as adults by hiding 
in pl laces, such as bark crevices, 
and ld leaves and trash. Clean- 
ing leaves and other trash will 


Display 
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A “Cleveland” 


(above) Display 
of imported arbor- 
ists tools by Nels 
Johnson, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 
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Scandinavian Air Lines personnel prepare to load the first tree the 
line had ever carried to Moscow. 





Maple to Moscow 





The tree was a “Cleveland” Nor- 


way Maple, planted in Moscow in October of 1957 by Ed Scanlon, 


(see Vol. 18—No. 3). 


reduce, but not eliminate, these over- 
wintering adults. The only real pro- 
tection against leafhoppers, who inject 
the phloem necrosis virus when they 
pierce the leaves with their beaks in 
the spring and suck sap, is to spray the 
foliage with DDT during May or early 
June. 

Thompson warned that spraying, 
pruning, or removing large trees re- 
quires a professionally trained arborist. 
Detailed information on sprays can be 
obtained from the department of en- 
tomology at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. = 
Mr. Ed. Scanlon 
Trees Magazine 

Each issue of Trees is a 





cover-to- 


cover must with me. I have enjoyed 
many of your articles immensely. Stand- 
out in my mind: Freeman Parr’s notes 
on running a small business — You 
should have more of this type of thing. 
Seems to me that the commercial Arbor- 
ists as a group suffer chronically from 
“biditis”’ an inflammation of the brain 
tissues which causes one to work at 
prices below cost. Trouble arises, I be- 
lieve, because many of us do not know 
our own costs and/or cannot stand the 
grief of seeing our competitors getting 
the job. 
Current series of diagnosis of disease 

is swell—lets have more. 

George Callaway 

Llenroc Tree Experts, 


Argyle, N. Y. 
























Williams & Harvey Nurseries 


BIG TREE MOVER 


e New Light Weight 

e Simpler to Operate 

e Two Sizes, 6’ and 7’ 

e Quickly Demountable 

e Fits Any Standard Truck 


Write for specifications and address of users near you. 
Six-feet mover as pictured: complete with power 


we TOn Kens te a ae 
WILLIAMS & HARVEY NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 8822 Kansas City, Ma 





Elms 
(Continued from Page 6) 

that resistance (a relative term) does 
not mean immunity (an absolute term). 
In addition, it is not generally realized 
that resistance may result only in slow- 
ing the spread of the disease throughout 
the tree, and that death may be the ulti- 
mate result in any event. 


The Dutch elm disease fungus has 
been isolated recently from two hybrid 
elms known respectively as Field and 
Hamburg Chinese-American Hybrids. 
The Field Elm from which the fungus 
was isolated was so badly affected by 
midsummer that the writer considered 
it to be of no ornamental value. More 
recently, this particular tree has shown 
evidence of recovery indicating some re- 
sistance. Whether the tree actually will 
recover should be of much interest since 
it was so badly affected. Perhaps of 
greater significance, however, even elms 
resistant to Dutch elm disease once 
weakened, become predisposed to inva- 
sion by both European elm bark beetles 
and elm borers, making less probable 
ultimate and complete recovery. Beetles 
alone are known to kill elms following 
weakening by drought. The Hamburg 
elm from which the fungus was ob- 
tained was reported to have died com- 
pletely within a period of six weeks 
after initial wilting occurred. It would 
not be accurate to conclude that all 
other Hamburg elms would necessarily 
be as susceptible; the degree of suscepti- 
bility or resistance of the Hamburg elm 
can only be determined through further 
research. In this respect it is possible 
that the Hamburg elm had never been 
exposed before to a strain of the Dutch 
elm disease fungus as virulent as that 
isolated. 


It should be pointed out that each of 
the producers of elm varieties and hy- 
brids mentioned here has been co-opera- 
tive in making available adequate num- 
bers of their trees for testing for suscep- 
tibility and possible resistance. At 
present sufficient numbers of trees have 
not been established long enough in the 
experimental tree plot of the Illinois 
Natural History Survey for adequate 
inoculation tests for Dutch elm disease. 








WINTER MEETING 


CONNECTICUT 
TREE PROTECTIVE ASSN. 
STRATFIELD HOTEL 
BRIDGEPORT 
JAN. 28th 














“This machine has never covsed us one minute of delay.” 


Walton C. Richdale, Tree Care 
Wilton, Connecticut 
A Fitchburg Wood Chipper can do this for you as a tree contractor...and 
more! Safe, mobile, easy to operate, a Fitchburg Chipper keeps way ahead 
of trimming crews. Brush crews can chip as fast as trees are trimmed. 
There is no worry about brush piles left overnight on city sidewalks. Cut 
it, chip it, and the job is done in half the hauling time. 


Mr. Richdale is just one more tree care businessman who appreciates the 
fact that Fitchburg Chippers keep him in front of his competition. He 
wrote this to his Fitchburg Service Man: 


“This chipper has cut our cost of brush disposal in half. 
It has eliminated brush dumps and fires completely. It 
has kept debris cleaned up to date behind our thirty 
men working in eight line clearing crews in several 
towns in this portion of Fairfield County. 


This machine has never caused us a minutes delay." 


Consider Fitchburg before you buy brush chippers for your tree service 
company. Compare the patented spring-activated feed plate that adjusts 
itself automatically when brush is fed into Fitchburg Chippers. It is your 
assurance of safe, simple operation. Remember the positive start-stop disc 
clutch. The freedom from flywheels and bearing break downs. Combine 
these maintenance-free features with the Fitchburg One Year Guarantee— 
another Fitchburg exclusive—and you are equipped with a brush chipper 
ready to deliver fast, dependable service. 


Send For New Free Booklet “CHIP DOLLARS 
FROM YOUR OVERHEAD.” Complete with cutaway 


color drawings of Chipper in action. Specifications, etc. 








| FITCHBURG FNCINEERING [ORPORATION 


\\\ | Dept. TR-128, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Send my tree copy of Pa Dollors 
From Your Overhead” 


Name. 





Addr 





Town or City State. 
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13th Annual American 
Horticultural Congress Held 
At Colonial Williamsburg 


The 13th Annual American Horti- 
cultural Congress held at Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg October one of 
the most successful in the history of the 
Council. Over 150 delegates gathered 
to participate from all parts of the coun- 
try and Canada. 

The Garden Writers Association of 
America opened the Congress with a 


22-25 was 


special breakfast on the morning of 
October 23. Mrs. Jesse F. Hakes, 
Glenwood, Md., Congress Chairman 
then welcomed the group to the Open- 
ing Session 

Two films were shown courtesy of 
the American Association of Nursery- 
men entitled Basic Techniques of Home 
Landscaping and Landscape for Living. 
Dr. Albert J. Irving, President of the 


_ 
(nes... 


American Horticultural Council pre- 
sided at the Plenary Session where re- 
ports were given by Officers and Chair- 
men of Commissions and Committees. 

The October 23 luncheon was pre- 
sided over by Dr. Henry T. Skinner, 
Director of the U. S. National Ar- 
boretum. The featured speaker was 
Ivor Noel-Hume, Chief Archaelogist of 
Colonial Williamsburg whose subject 
was “The Secret Earth of Williams- 
burg.” A tour of the Restored Gardens 
of Williamsburg followed conducted by 
Alden Hopkins, Resident Landscape 
Architect. 

A late afternoon tea was sponsored by 
Colonial Williamsburg. At dinner 
Harold Epstein, President of the 
American Rock Garden Society, intro- 
duced a most interesting husband-and- 
wife team, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond D. 
Wooc. Their magnificent slides on the 
Arctic illustrated a talk on “Flowers of 











FANNO SAWS 


Disston, Atkins and Seymour Smith pruning saws 
and shears. Safety equipment for tree work. 
COMPLETE LINE OF TREE SURGERY SUPPLIES, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Fruit Growers of Chester County, Inc. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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with Heller-Gro when balled. . 
balled through winter . 
ae group of Red Oaks . 
before we could spray. . 


convinced we'd lose trees. . 
of Heller-Gro . . 


(1957, New England) 


aur 


and leaves stayed on longer. 








Quotes worth Note 


moved over 100 trees—up to 10” caliper . 
. some caught by extreme frost left 
. . only one lost. . 


completely defoliated by canker worms 
. coupled with shock of transplanting . 
. such excellent results with one feeding 
. now include Heller-Gro in all feeding programs.” 


““Heller-Gro feeding of Maples proved its merits during drought 


. as trees changed color this fall, Maples 
fed with Heller-Gro were a full 3 weeks later than those not fed... 


HELLER GRO is a complete plant food, U. S. P. ingredients 15-15-15 
» plus trace elements. Safe. Solution will not burn. 
Economical paste form, blended by special equipment. Dissolves com- 
pletely in water for root or foliar feeding. 
release nitrogen for long growth responce. 


Write on your stationery for FREE trial sample. 


Heller Greenhouse Laboratories 
218 E. Pikes Peak Ave. 


excerpts from letters on file 
in our office. 


.. each tree saturated 


. recovery was fast.” 


Fast-acting and slower- 


Room 29 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 











the Midnight Sun.” 

Friday morning October 24 also be- 
gan with a Garden Writers Association 
of America breakfast as well as a con- 
tinuation of Committee and Commission 
reports. John H. Walker, Executive 
Secretary of the Society of American 
Florists ably presided over reports of 
member organizations of which there 
are now 115 in the American Horti- 
cultural Council. During this same 
session presided over by Dr. George H. 
M. Lawrence of the Bailey Hortorium, 
Dr. Russell J. Seibert, Director of 
Longwood Gardens delivered a report 
on 1958 International Horicultural Re- 
lations including his paper at the recent 
International Horticultural Congress in 
Nice, France. In the absence of Dr. 
Harold B. Tukey of Michigan State 
College, R. Milton Carleton of 
Vaughan Seed Co. discussed the pos- 
sibilities of a U. S. invitation for the 
International Horticultural Congress in 
1966. As a prelude to this event 
Gustave Springer, as a representative of 
the International Flower Show in Rot- 
terdam, Holland of 1960 outlined steps 
that could be taken to obtain Federal 
Funds for these several international 
representations. President Irving ap- 
pointed a Committee to cooperate with 
Mr. Springer so that AHC will become 
the coordinating agency for American 
participation in the Rotterdam Show. 

Dr. Richard P. White, Executive 
Vice-President of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, presided at the 
October 24 luncheon. For the first 
time coffee from Hawaii was served, a 
delicious brew. The Hon. Phillip 
Alampi, Secretary of Agriculture for 
the State of New Jersey reported for 
the Resolutions Committee. One im- 
portant resolution was the deep con- 
cern over the failure of U.S.D.A. to. as- 
sign funds for a building with equip- 
ment for the U. S. National Arboretum. 

Immediately after luncheon Frank L. 
Teuton, Research Information Officer 
for U.S.D.A. presented a fascinating re- 
view of “Research on Parade” including 
a style show of new materials. The 
afternoon session ‘What’s New In 
Horticulture” presided over by the Hon. 
Phillip J. Alampi included the following 
speakers: Ralph S. Peer, President of 
the American Camellia Society on 
camellias, John H. Walker, Executive 
Secretary of the Society of American 
Florists on Floriculture, William F. 
Kosar, U. S. National Arboretum on 
Hollies, Richard Thomson of the 
American Rose Society on roses and 
Frederick Huette of the Norfolk Parks 
Department on trees. 

A fitting climax to the festivities was 
the Annual Banquet when special cita- 
tions were presetited personally to David 
Burpee, Burpee Seed Co., Philadelphia, 





Pa., Mrs. Helen S. Hull of Boonton, 
N. J., Prof. Victor Ries of Columbus, 
Ohio and Arno H. Nehrling, Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, Boston, 


Mass. Thomas Dolliver Church of San 
Francisco, Calif. was unable to be 
present. 

For the first time a new medal 
award was given by the American 
Horticultural Council established by 


President Albert J. Irving of New 


1nce4... 


Chrysanthemum Society, American 
Violet Society, American Horticultural 
Society, the U..S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the American Association of 
Botanical Gardens and Arboretums. 
Most beautiful flower arrangements 
were on display daily by the Green 
Spring, Warrenton, Winchester-Clarke, 
Capitol Landing, Albemarle and Wil- 
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liamsburg Garden Clubs. 

The Congress Committee consisted of 
Mrs. Jesse F. Hakes, Chairman, assisted 
by Frederick Heutte, Alden Hopkins, 
Thomas F. Wheeldon, Henry T. Skin- 
ner, R. P. White and John H. Walker. 
The 14th Congress will take place in 
Rochester, N. Y., the 15th at the Los 


Angeles Arboretum, Arcadia, California. 


York. The very worthy recipient of 
the Liberty Hyde Bailey Medal was 
Dr. John Wister of the Arthur Hoyt 
Scott Foundation, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Another new award was approved at 
the Congress, the establishment of a 
F. A. Bartlett Award by Dr. Bartlett, 
tree expert to be given for appreciation 
or knowledge of ornamental trees. 

The banquet speaker, the Hon. Parke 
C. Brinkley, Commissioner, Department 
of Agriculture and Immigration, Com- 
monwealth of. Virginia spoke on Vir- 
gina, the Birthplace of Ornamentals. 

In line with the international con- 
cept of AHC, Margaret Herbst of New 
York presented President Albert J. 
Irving with a special certificate of greet- 
ing to the 13th Congress from the Of- 
fice National des Debouches Agricole et 
Horticoles of Brussels, Belgium. 

Outstanding exhibits were arranged 
by the Potomac Rose Society, National 





BARTLETT BRACERS 


Prevent Winter Damage 





DRS 2.3 


Vermeer POW-R-STUMP CUTTER 


Removes Stumps in Minutes —Not Hours! 


Tree Service men and park, recreational and 
municipal officials all over the country are 
praising the Vermeer POW-R-STUMP CUT- 
TER. More than an unusual new machine, the 
Vermeer POW-R-STUMP CUTTER is a revo- 
lutionary, new principle, that once and for ever 
has taken the cost, the time and the drudgery 
of labor out of stump-removal! “From a stump 
to chips . . . in minutes,” is more than a by- 
word, too, it’s a fabulous fact. The Vermeer : 
POW-R-STUMP CUTTER removes the largest 
tree stump—tips it to shreds to a depth of ten 
inches below the surface of the ground—all in a 
matter of minutes. One man, only, is required 
for the whole operation. And when the job is 
done there’s no stump left to be hauled away, G 
no gaping hole to be filled, no rutted lawns, no bt ele 
damaged curbs, driveways or sidewalks. 


This is just part of the remarkable story 
about the Vermeer POW-R-STUMP CUTTER. 


4 es 
1g tiles de SP eer 





Ko Q De 3 
A FEW MINUTES LATER 


To get all the details, write—today—for the 
\ colorful new FREE folder, just off the press. 


VERMEER 


MFG. CO.-Pella,lowa 





Lag Thread Tree Rods 


Write for complete new catalog. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3028 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit 2, Mich. 





READY FOR SEED OR SOD 
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Authors 
and 
Books 


FLOWERS OF THE WORLD in full color, 
by Robt. S. Lemmon and Charles L. Sher- 
man. Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 280 pgs. 619 color 
pictures. $7.50. 

the world’s most intriguing 

self-perpetuation. Their basic 


The following books 
may be ordered from 
TREES Magazine, 
7621 Lewis Road, 
Olmsted, Falls, Ohio. 


Flowers are 
agencies of 


purpose, of course, is to produce seeds which, 
under proper conditions, will grow into 
plants similar to their ancestors. Yet, ever 
since the dawn of recorded history, flowers 
have strongly influenced mankind. Painting 
and sculpture, literature and music, archi- 


tecture, weaving and designing of every sort 
are only a few of the arts and crafts in 
which their endless forms and beauties have 
been reflected 


Herein is a fascinating global collection of 


beautiful flowers, newly photographed in full 
color, harmoniously interwoven with the 
eye-opening stories of the men and women 
who discovered them, cultivated, and in 
many cases spread their beauty around the 
world 

For the benefit of the serious student and 


those gardeners who may actually want to 
acquire a particular plant, the book pro- 


vides a detailed scientific index in its final 
pages—prepared with the cooperation of 
George Kalmbacker of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden 

This is a new and original work through- 
out. Nearly 600 of the 619 transparencies 
reproduced here were chosen from over 
8,000 taken over a five year period by 
Charles L. Sherman and his assistant Roy 
Goin. Mr. Sherman is one of the origin- 
ators of the Audubon Nature Program, a 
professional nature photographer, and editor 
of “Nat ; Wonders in Full Color.” 

The ent text is the work of Robert S. 
Lemmon, for 22 years the Managing and 
Garden Editor of House and Garden Maga- 
zine, founder and publisher of Real Garden 
Magazine, and later Managing Editor of 
The Home Garden Magazine. “Flowers of 
the World in Full Color” is Mr. Lemmon’s 
14th book. He is also the author of over 300 
national magazine and newspaper articles, 
all largel plants, gardening and con- 
servation 

The full page garden photos that so hand- 
somely add to the beauty of this volume are 
the work Paul E. Genereux and F. W. 
Cassebeer, both noted for their exquisite 
flower photography. 

SMALI FRUITS FOR YOUR HOME 


GARDEN, by J. Harold, Doubleday & Co., 


Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22. 

372 pgs., illus.-color, $4.95. 

Every garden can produce small fruits 
—strawberries, raspberries, currants, and 
many others. These plants require only a 
minimum amount of space, give a good yield, 
and pose very few problems in pest control 
and fertilizing. As foods—in addition to 
their fresh-fruit delights—they lend them- 


selves beautifully to preserving and freezing 


and so provide year-round enjoyment. 

This clearly presented, readable guide is 
fully illustrated with sixty photographs and 
four line drawings and is the direct result 
of Dr. Clark’s long experience in this field 
as a horticultural consultant. 

He has covered every essential phase in 
the production of small fruits—from the in- 


dividual requirements of the various species 


OO 
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to cultivation and harvesting. Dr. Clarke 
has also included a special section on small 
fruit breeding, preserving, and the many 
ways by which the home gardener can turn 
a hobby into a profitable enterprise. 

Small fruits for your home garden deals 
with every conceivable aspect of growing 
small fruits and is a reference book which 
the commercial grower as well as the home 
gardener will want on his shelf. 

= % * * 


THE ROCKWELL’S COMPLETE BOOK 
OF ROSES, by F. F. Rockwell and Esther 
C. Grayson. Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 
Madison Ave., New York 22. 332 pgs., 
illus.-color. $5.95. 

Here is a really complete book about roses 
—one that will enable even the beginner to 
grow vigorous, strong plants and an abun- 
dance of blooms. No detail is omitted from 
the comprehensive instructions provided in 
connection with every phase of rose culture, 
from the time of purchasing the plants to 
tucking them in for the winter in such a way 
that they will come through safely and give 
you a finer show the next year, and many 
more to follow. 

Like the other Rockwell-Grayson books 
which have become standard reference 
works in the garden world, The Complete 
Book of Roses is based on many years of 
personal experience, and most of the pho- 
tographs were taken in the Rockwells’ own 
gardens. How-to-do-it close-ups, supple- 
mented by detailed line drawings, make the 
instructions so plain that everyone can hope 
to make good use of the pages revealing how 
prizes are won at a rose show. 

The Complete Book of Roses deals with 
the selection of the types of plants which will 
best suit your requirements, preferances, or 
problems of climate; it tells how to provide 
conditions that will make them safe and 
happy, and it gives full detai!s of successful 
culture, including chapters on propagating 
your own plants and on exhibiting. This is 
the book that rose lovers have been waiting 
for—a book full of clearly presented, com- 
plete information which you can follow, step 
by step, to rewarding success im growing 
your own beautiful roses. 
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GROUNDS MAINTENANCE HAND- 
BOOK, by H. S. Conover (2nd Edition). 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. 501 pgs. illus. 
$10.75. 

This comprehensive volume is the only 
book ever published with complete informa- 
tion on the maintenance of public, semi-pub- 
lic, industrial, and private grounds. Anyone 
responsible for developing and maintaining 
grounds will find this new work the most 
valuable reference at his disposal. 

Ten large chapters treat every important 
aspect of grounds maintenance: 

1. Planning, Scheduling, and Public 
Relations 

2. Growing and Maintenance of 
Turf 

3. Planting and Care 

Shrubs, and Perennials 
. Equipment Maintenance and Use 
. Insect and Disease Conrtol 
. Weeds 
. Soil Erosion 
. Maintenance of Roads and Park- 

ing Areas 

9. Materials Specifications 
10. Maintenance of Picnic Areas 

Over 225 drawings, photographs and 
tables help make this handbook more easy to 
use and more instantly meaningful. A de- 
tailed index insures immediate reference to 
any topic. 

Among the people this book will serve best 
are parks and highways personnel, land- 
scape architects and contractors, nursery- 


of Trees, 
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men, civil engineers, and those responsible 
for the grounds of golf courses, resorts and 
recreational areas, industrial and commer- 
cial projects of every description, and any 
other location where grounds must be devel- 
oped and maintained. 
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PRINCIPLES OF HORTICULTURE by 
Ervin L. Denisen. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 509 pgs. illus. $6.95. 

The author has gone into the ornamental 
aspects of the subject in greater and more 
interesting detail than several other books 
of recent years. This should provide an ex- 
cellent guide to the study of horticulture in 
colleges, or by the individual. The book is 
divided into three principal sections: 1) Fun- 
damentals of Horticulture 2) Skills and 
Practices in Horticulture 3) Horticulture for 
the Home. This last section could and should 
be expanded to cover every topic needed by 
the millions of new home owners who are 
given so little sound, practical information 
by the so-called garden magazines. 

* * * 

INTERNATIONAL CODE OF NOMEN- 
CLATURE FOR CULTIVATED 
PLANTS, by Editorial Committee. Amer- 
ican Hort. Council, Arnold Arboretum. 
Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. 28 pgs. 50 cents. 
All plants must have names. This book- 

let tells how it is done and why. “Culti- 
vated plants are essential to civilization. It 
is important therefore, that a precise, stable 
and internationally accepted system should 
be available for their naming.” A handy 
little reference for your library. 





A Good Buy 


100’ telescopic Atlas Crane. Mounted on 
‘58 Ford, 6 months old, 4,000 miles. Very 
efficient and economical for municipal tree 
removals, line clearance, and pruning. 
Price $9,800.00. Box CNY, TREES Magazine. 


HOBBIES 




















PAINT OILS: Exciting Home-Courses. Trial 
Lesson $1.00, specify Landscape, Still-Life, 
Portraiture or Marine. Prickett-Montague 
Arbor Studios, Monterey, Massachusetts. 








Practical Engineer 








For sale and maintenance of chain saws, 
wood chippers, mistblowers, forestry tools 
in general. Reply to “Engineer” care of 
“TREES Magazine.” 


Wanted To Buy 














Used Roto-Mist 100 E Bean. State condition 
and year. Contact TREES Magazine, Box 
DEI, Olmsted Falls, Ohio. 





Tree Business 











Have your OWN tree business. Draw from 
v2 million people. CLEAN, attractive, pros- 
perous country. Your INCOME will be pro- 
portionate to your FRIENDLINESS. Our 


reputation is SPOTLESS. WEALTHY custom- 
ers ABUNDANT. Owner will teach YOU 
and show YOU around. Contact Trees Mag- 
azine, Box TEZ, Olmsted Falls, Ohio. 








6 REASONS WHY WRIGHT 
IS THE ONE SAW FOR 
ALL TREE CUTTING! 


1—Does all “woods type” cutting, from tiny twigs to 20” trees 
—fells, limbs, bucks, trims, undercuts, clears land. 






















2—Precision-cuts to a chalkline, leaves smooth mill-edge, nar- 
row 3/16” cut—for cutting sheathing, piling, forms, guard 
rails, props; other pole, fence and power line jobs. 


3—Even men unfamiliar with power saws can operate it 
SAFELY, maintain it ECONOMICALLY. 


4—Low upkeep—in time, money. Only 7 major moving parts.___ 
Change blade in 60 seconds, sharpen it in 5 minutes, right- 
on the job; no special tools; lasts as long as chain, costs= 
only “2 as much; needs NO OILING. 


5—Cuts tool inventory 3 ways: (1) does everything you can do 
with a handsaw, buck saw and chain saw; (2) less down 
time, so you don’t need a big stock of “spares,”’ (3) requires 
no special tools for maintenance. 


6—Eliminates costly accidents. 


World’s SAFEST Power Saw 
NO DANGEROUS CHAIN! 


Reciprocating blade moves back-and-forth like 
a“p ized” hand 66 strokes a second 
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NEW! IMPROVED! 


WRIGHT. 


GASOLINE POWER SAW 


Amazing NEW KIND of power saw, totally different from any 
other you’ve ever seen. Reciprocating blade — no dangerous 
chain. Now cuts 50% FASTER with 50% more POWER than 
ever. Narrow blade reaches hard-to-get-at places, cuts close and 
clean with no grab, no kick, no stalling even when the going is 
tough. For heavy work, for precision work. “Most useful all- 
around tool in our outfit,” many crews say. Call your nearest 
Wright saw dealer or mail coupon TODAY. 

F.0.B. Sheboygan, Wis. Includes 20” blade. $] 89 50 


Price applies in U.S. only. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION on your own property! 
Call your local Wright saw dealer. 


A few choice dealerships still open. Write today! 


= WRIGHT POWER SAW & TOOL CORP., DEPT. 50 L 

















e a E Ee Subsidiary of THOMAS INDUSTRIES, INC. 
410 S. Third Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
DEMONSTRATION Please send me complete information about the new 
WRIGHT Super Rebel and name of my nearest 
Call your local Wright sow dealer. 
Wright saw dealer N 
—try the Wright — 
yourself! Address 
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the 


place 


WRITE TODAY for FREE illus- 
trated folder and for a dem- 
onstration. 


...and without obligation to you, a qualified representative 
will arrange a prompt demonstration of the fastest, most 
economical chipper in the world. 


Then you can see for yourself how aggressive is the new 
power unit of ASPLUNDH CHIPPERS; how it hungers 
for great loads of bulky brush; how easily it consumes 
limbs of 6” diameter. 


And remember, the efficiency and economy of the completely 
safe, simply designed ASPLUNDH CHIPPER has been 
proven in service by the largest tree company in the world. 


You will see, in demonstration, that an ASPLUNDH 
CHIPPER is, by far, the best buy in chippers on the 
market today. 


ASPLUNDH CHIPPER COMPANY 


505 York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 
By Actual Test the Fastest Chipper Made 
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